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EDITORIAL 


We are glad tg be able to print in this number an-article by 
Bro. George Every, S.S.M., amplifying and explaining some 
remarks of Pére Bouyer which appeared in our last issue, and 
which may have puzzled some of our readers. But in connec- 
tion with Pére Bouyer’s article, we have to apologise, both to our 
readers and more especially to him, for some bad mistakes. 

In the first place, by an editorial oversight, the name of M. 
Bouyer appeared on our first page, as if he had contributed an 
article to this paper. This was not the case; the account of Pere 
Bouyer’s article in Istina was written as news, since the fact that 
he had written as he did about the Church of South India, was 
one which we believed, and do believe, that our readers ought to 
know. Enthusiasm and inexperience also led us to reproduce in 
translation more of the article than, without permission, was 
justified. For these breaches of journalistic etiquette we have 
apologised privately to Pere Bouyer, and now do so publicly. 
We did not then know that an official translation was to appear: 
this may be found in “Theology” for January. 


But worse is to follow. The article was brought to our notice 
only a short time before going to press, and rather than risk 
losing it, by writing to one person after another in search of 
someone who would consent to comment on it, we undertook it 
ourselves, though not really competent to do the translation. The 
result. has been one serious mistranslation, and an ambiguity, 
for which we apologise both to Pére Bouyer and to our readers. 

At the very end we have perpetrated a schoolboy “howler”: 
not knowing the word “emprunter”, we guessed it from the con- 
text. It suggested “imprint”, and he had said a little that Angli- 
cans had derived certain notions from the Catholic Church “in 
a period when our theological tradition was not shining very 
brightly”. We understood him to mean, that these things were 
attributed to, or mentally “imposed upon”, the Catholic Church, 
not being truly hers: but what he did say was that they had been 
borrowed, being hers but not when at her best. 


__ The ambiguity occurs in the place were the French was so 
idiomatic as to necessitate a paraphrase: we therefore printed 
the French in a footnote. We should have made it clear that 


what Pére Bouyer states here is that it is the Catholic 


Church that has not asserted her unique claim to valid Orders 
and.Ministry, because the original Protestants, denying the whole 


conception of validity, did not argue the point. 


There remain some points of interpretation: We had gathered 
from Pére Bouyer’s article that he regarded the Anglican and 
Protestant bodies as “ersatz churches”. This was a mistaken 
inference from his language, which applies only to the Old 


Protestant Churches and states only that it may be a temptation _ 
to their members, to make of their churches an “ersatz of the 
Catholic Church”. 

Lastly, the only comment we then made upon the article, was 
to point out facts that are bound to differentiate our attitude and 
that of our readers from Pere Bouyer’s. This might appear to an 
outsider as though we had examined the article only to criticise 
it. To regular readers the article would speak for itself. We are 
constantly being told by Anglican optimists that the C.S.L., ts 
“becoming more Catholic”. We are apt to fear that the wish may 
be father to the thought. It is extremely encouraging to find such 
optimism shared by a Roman Catholic theologian, an 
encouragement for which we cannot be too grateful to Pér 
Bouyer. | 

We pass from the particular case to the general question. What 
makes Anglo-catholics suspicious of reunion schemes is the fear 
of a Pan-protestant “Church”: the fear of the Christian forces 
being divided between a rigid, centralised, Catholicism and a 
formally Episcopal but actually individualistic Protestantism. 
Pere Bouyer’s article gives us hope on both sides. 

Dr. Jalland has again placed us under his debt by contributing 
an article on the Ceylon scheme, a matter of the very gravest 
concern to us all. 

It is encouraging to find so eminent a scholar and historian 
optimistic about the Faith and Order of the proposed Church. 
We have to admit that we are not entirely convinced on one 
point. Dr. Jalland believes that the formula to be used for 
“receiving into the Presbyterate of the Church of Lanka” the 
ministers of the uniting Churches will constitute a valid Ordina-, 
tion. Two questions arise: first, do the Ministers ‘of the non- 
episcopal uniting Churches believe this? Shall we be able to 
regard them as validly ordained, if they protest, as we under- 
stand some of them will do, that this ceremony was not an 
Ordination? Secondly, if the ceremony is an Ordination, can 
the Anglican priests receive it? We hope that these doubts may 
be satisfactorily resolved, since in many ways this scheme is so 
promising. 

During the last quarter, another matter has arisen which is 
causing disquiet. It will be remembered that one of the resolu- 
tions upon the C.S.I. passed by the Convocations was that 
pecuniary assistance should be “restored”. When the dioceses of ~ 
South India that now form the C.S.I. left the Anglican Commu- 
nion in 1947, direct support of former S.P.G. work ceased, and 
a separate account was opened, for which the Society made no 
appeal, but through which those who wished to go on support- 
ing the work should be able to do so. The Resolution quoted 
above has appeared to the Society as an invitation to amend these 
arrangements, and it is proposed to turn the Separate Account 
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into a Special Fund, which can figure in the Society's propa- | 


ganda. 
We see nothing to regret in this proposal. No money will go to 


the C.S.I. from the General Fund of the Society, and the only 
money to go there will be what is expressly given for the pur- 
pose. We believe that the fact that questions of money have 
entered in has been detrimental to the Catholic cause in South 
India, and is likely to be elsewhere. At the same time, it is right 
to add that there are Catholics, including members of the Joint 
Committee which drew up the Report on which the Resolutions 
were based, who disagree here, and hold that in forming a Special 
Fund the Society has gone beyond what the Convocation Reso- 
lutions were intended to authorise. 

To us there seems to be more cause for disquiet over the 
question of personnel. The report in the “Church Times” of 
January 27th gives four considerations, which actuated the 
Standing Committee of the S.P.G. The third reads:— 

“That the report of the Joint Committees. had given equal 
recognition and encouragement to missionary priests or laymen 
or women, whether they felt called to serve as full members of 


the Church of South India or as ‘continuing Anglicans’” and 
in conformity with this the summary of the Standing Commit- | 


tee’s regulations reads, “. . .that the primary charge upon the 
Church of South India Fund should . . . be the support of former 
S.P.G. missionaries, recruited and approved by the Society, 
whether they feel called to serve as ‘continuing Anglicans’ or as 
members of C.S.I.” | 
We believe that the first sentence of this extract is in error, 
especially in the case of priests. The Convocations have made it 
quite clear that there can be no question of full inter-communion 
with the Church of England as long as the Ministry of the 
Church of South. India includes men not episcopally ordained: 
that is to say, a distinction is made between thé CSL Ministers: 
but within the C.S.I. no such distinction is drawn. That has been 
- made quite clear by C.S.1. Ministers visiting England. It is 


‘possible for layfolk of the C:S.1. to make the distinction in 


practice by availing themselves of the “pledge”: but we do not 
see how a priest can join that Ministry without implicity accept- 
ing the validity of the Orders of all his fellow-presbyters: and 
this the S.P.G. appears to do, by the words quoted above: and 
this the Convocations explicity declined to do. 

We regret that the disquiet which undoubtedly exists has not 
found expression in the Press: perhaps the present dispute in the 
Printers’ Trade is responsible for this. At the time of writing the 
Overseas Council, has not met to receive this Report. Meanwhile 
we ask our readers to remember that in many dioceses through- 
out the world, the Catholic Faith is being taught in its fulness 
under the auspices of the S.P.G. We fear that such work may 
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be hampered, if the impression gets abroad that the Society is 
hesitating about the teaching of the Prayerbook Ordinal, and 
we hope that some reassurance may be given. Ever since the 
Convocation resolutions appeared, we have been endeavouring 
to answer those who condemn them, and our strongest point has 
been, the statement that there can be no full intercommunion 
until the C.S.I. Ministry is wholly episcopal. We find this strong- 

int enfiladed by such language of these recommendations. We 
would like to repeat, that our misgivings have nothing to do 
with the restoration of financial support, but only with the atti- 
tude towards the C.S.I. Ministry. 


3 CORRESPONDENCE 
The Edaor, 
Faith-and Unity. 


Dear Sir, 
I think—although Dr. Liddon would disapprove of this state- 


ment!—that your correspondent‘ Father Law is right and timely - 


in his suggestions about the avoidance of the constant references 
to “Churches” except in the New Testament sense. ; 

His proposal that the “World Council of Churches” should 
change its name to the “World Christian Council” is admirable. 
Could not the use of ‘Communion’ be more generally adopted? 
Speaking and writing of “The Anglican Communion” is quite 
common at any rate in this part of the world. Might we not also 
speak of the Roman, the Orthodox or Greek or Eastern, Com- 
munion ? And why not also of the Methodist, the Presbyterian, 
the Dutch Reformed, the Baptist, Communions? The word 
denotes fellowship and participation in a certain faith and history 
and tradition; and a body of people so participating. It also 
suggests that which, for many reasons, most unites or sadly 
divides the Christian ‘Communions’, viz., the participation in 
the Sacrament of the Altar or of the Holy Table. 

Within the One Church there are, unhappily, different ‘Com- 
munions’; and outside its visible fellowship are many more. Is 
is possible that the use of this word might even help the process 
of uniting them in the Communion of the One Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church? 

As the local manifestations of each ‘Communion’ must have a 
name, could we not confine the word ‘churches’ to its New 
Testament sense of the local congregation of The Church: and 
adopt the word ‘Congregation’ for local bodies outside its visible 
fellowship? Thus the Methodist ‘Communion’ would have its 
local ‘congregation’; and the misuse of words would be avoided. 


Yours faithfully, 


EDWARD D. K. WOOD, 
(Archdeacon of Mashonaland) 
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SCHEME CHURCH UNION CEYLON 


By Dr. Trevor Jalland-- 


The Scheme now under review originated in a conference of 
Church leaders in Ceylon in 1934. Actual negotiations on the 
initiative of the Methodists were opened in November, 1940. 
The bodies participating in these negotiations were the Church 
of Ceylon (Anglican), the Methodist Church, the Churches in 
the Presbytery of Ceylon, the Bapiist Church and the Jaffna 
Council of the South India United Church (Congregationalist). 
It is to be noted that the Dutch Reformed Church, which was 
one of the Churches in the Presbytery of Ceylon, withdrew from 
the Negotiating Committee in 1952. 

In examining the Scheme in its present form (Third Edition 
1955), it is in the highest degree important to realise that the 
Joint Committee, representing the bodies just mentioned, made 
the South India Scheme the basis of its discussions. 

The real work of formulating a Scheme began in 1945. From 
the first the Anglican delegation included two representatives 
from India appointed by the Metropolitan of the Church of 
- India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. One further point may be 
noted at this stage, namely that in 1947 the Jaffna Council of 
the South India United Church (Congregationalist) became the 
Jaffna Diocese of the Church of South India. In virtue of this 
change, it has therefore become one of the Churches episcopally 
constituted. 

By the end of 1947 a complete section of the Scheme on Faith 
and Order was issued by the Negotiating Committee, and it was 
this document which lay before the Lambeth Conference of 
1948. It is therefore relevant to quote the opinion expressed by 
that Conference in Resolution 62: 

‘The Conference has learned with deep interest of the pro- 
posed scheme for Church Union in Ceylon, regards it as being, 
in many respects among the most promising of the various 
schemes of its type in various parts of the world, and expresses 
* the hope that, subject to the assent of the Church of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, the projected union may, under the blessing 
of God, in due course be carried into effect. , 

‘The comments of the Committee on the Unity of the Church 
embodied in its Report (Lambeth Conference 1948, Report Part 
li, pp. 57-9) are too lengthy to be quoted in full in this review. 
We may venture upon a somewhat random selection. 

‘The Ceylon Scheme follows, as to its general pattern, the 
- South India model, but in respect of all the more disputable 
points in the South India Scheme which have caused difficulty 
to many Anglicans, it is, from the Anglican point of view, a 
decided improvement. Thus in respect of the faith of the Church 
it goes back to the earlier South India form, which was unexcep- 
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tionable. It is at once more crisp and theologically more satis- 
factory in its statements with regard to the sacraments... . it 
uses the phrase “ministerial priesthood’. It safeguards ade- 
quately the position of the episcopate, and declares it is the 
intention of the uniting Churches “that episcopacy as it. was 
known in the undivided Church shall be part. of the United 
Church in the future”. . .. Some anomalies will, no doubt, still 
remain; but the Ceylon scheme is of singular interest and 
promise.’ (Italics ours) 

These comments, it may be repeated, were published in 1948. 
Subsequently the Negotiating Committee revised the section on 
Faith and Order in the light of criticisms received, completed the 
Scheme, and issued it in July 1949 for the consideration of the 
Negotiating Churches. | 

~The 1949 edition of the Scheme which thus made its appear- 

ance was fully reviewed and discussed in the pages of this periodi- 
cal, but as it is unlikely that many of its present readers have 
preserved their copy for reference, a brief summary of its main 
features seems necessary, as it is only possible by means of com- 
parison between the Scheme as it then appeared and the Scheme 
in its present form that a satisfactory estimate may be made, to 
what extent the latest edition represents an improvement on its 
predecessors. 

In general, it may be observed that the Scheme is charac- 
terized, on the whole, by a remarkable directness and positivity. 
It reads, unlike some of its counterparts, far less like the work of 
compilers who are continually ‘looking over their shoulders’. We 
may note, for example, with strong approval such statements as: 
‘The Church of Lanka (i.e. Ceylon). . . will. . . be an integral 
Church.’ ‘Only those shall be members of the Church of Lanka 
who have been baptized with water into the name of the Father 
... and who. .. remain therein.” ‘Men are saved by grace 
through faith’ (p.11) ‘The Nicene Creed shall be used as an 
integral part of the specified instruction’. 

‘The Church‘of Lanka will entrust the celebration of the Holy 
‘*Communion only to its Bishops and Presbyters.’ 

The 1955 edition of the Scheme bears the marks of being a 
substantial revision of the earlier edition..Thus in the Preamble 
‘The Purpose of the Union’ much has been added, of which the 
following is significant: ‘The uniting Churches affirm that the 
truth of God as revealed in His eternal Son cannot be changed 
and that, though man’s apprehension and expression of it are 
alike imperfect, yet there are some expressions of it which, 
having been accepted by the Universal Church, a regional Church 
has no claim to alter or disown. (p.6)’ It may be supposed that 
among such ‘expressions’ are to be accounted the Canon of 
Scripture and the restriction of Ministry to the male sex. The 
section (1,5) dealing with the Sacraments of the Church has been 
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entirely recast, and is a very significant improvement. The prin- 
ciple that Baptism is a part only of the whole process of Initia- 
tion is clearly set forth. Infant baptism is permissible, but not 
‘compulsory’. Confirmation is treated as an invariable sequel to 
Baptism, is declared to convey by means of the laying hands by 
the Bishop alone ‘power by the gift of the Holy Spirit’. Among 
the elements which ‘shall’ be included in the rite for the Eucharist 
in which ‘we show forth the Lord's death until He come’ is the 
anamnesis-of His resurrection and ascension, His session at the 
right hand of God. (p. 15f.) There is however a provision that 
visiting ministers may be invited to celebrate the Holy Commu- 
nion. This presumably means that non-episcopally ordained 
ministers may be invited to do this. At the same time it is to be 
noted that it is prescribed that every care 1s to be taken to avoid 
any offence to conscience in this matter. The intention to accept 
the historic episcopate is made precise by the definition ‘which 
has historic continuity with that of the undivided Church.’ (p.19). 
The Presbyter is affirmed to be ‘priest and prophet’ (ibid.). 

Perhaps the most important part of the Scheme is that which 
concerns the unification and integration of the Ministry. The 
initial step is the establishment of the episcopate. “All those 
duly elected to be Bishops of the Church of Lanka who have not 
already received episcopal consecration shall be consecrated by 
three duly authorized Bishops, if possible from outside Ceylon, 
representing differing Church traditions and acceptable to all the 
uniting Churches. Immediately thereafter all those who -have 
been elected to be Bishops of the Church of Lanka and have 
been duly consecrated shall receive, by prayer and the laying on 
of hands by ministers of all the uniting Churches duly appointed 
for this purpose, a commission to exercise their ministry in the 
Church of Lanka.” (p.20) As it may be conjectured with some 
probability that among the bishops chosen to provide this initial 
consecration a bishop of the Church of South India will be 
included, the recent decision of the Convocations of the Church 
of England to recognize the bishops of the Church of. South 
‘India as béing ‘true bishops. . . in the Church of God’ assumes 
considerable importance. 

In the service by means of which this commission to the 
bishops is to be conveyed it is to be noted that the following is 
part of the ‘Preface’: ‘It is the intention of this Church to con- 
tinue and reverently to use and esteem the threefold ministry of 
Bishop, Presbyter and Deacon which existed in the undivided 
Church’. (p.21) In addition, the purpose of the commission is to 
impart ‘such grace, gifts, character and authority as they severally 
may now need to fulfil the charge to be committed to them in 
the United Church.’ (ibid.) : 

The next step is to ‘receive into the Presbyterate of the Church 
of Lanka all the ministers of the uniting Churches . . . who desire 
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to be Presbyters in the Church of Lanka’. The formula includes 
these words: ‘receive from God the power and grace of the 
Holy Spirit to exercise the wider ministry of this office (sc. of a 
Presbyter in the Church of Lanka), and to nourish by Word and 
Sacraments all members of Christ’s flock within the Church of 
Lanka . . . Take thou authority to preach and teach the Word, 
to fulfil the ministry of reconciliation and to minister Christ's 
sacraments in the congregation whereunto you shall be duly 
appointed.” (ibid.) | 

The intention already quoted is repeated here, and again in 
the Preface of the service itself. The rite makes it clear that it 
is intended thereby to convey ‘whatever of the fulness of Christ’s 
grace, commission and authority each may need for the perform- 
ance of his proper office in this Church.’ (p.25) In the ‘Prayer for 
the Ministry’ which concludes the rite among the functions of 
the Presbyterate specified the foilowing is included: ‘that they 
may ... offer unto Thee spiritual ‘gifts and sacrifice, and admini- 
ster the sacraments which thow hast ordained.” (p.27) 

It is to-be-noted_further that ‘an ordained minister of any 
Church which is in full communion, at the time of union, with 
any of the uniting Churches shall, if he is accepted for service in 
the Church of Lanka as one of its ministers, be received by the 
Church of Lanka’ as has been provided above. 

As contrasted with the principle of ‘mutual acknowledgement 
without ordination’ which characterized the method of integrating 
the ministry in the South India Scheme, this plan offers an 
interesting alternative. The form proposed is evidently aimed at 
satisfying the doubts of episcopalians, while at the same time 
seeking to meet the scruples of those who have not received epis- 
copal ordination. The intention is that the ministry “shall be 
completely unified on an episcopal basis and thus avoid any 
‘hang-over’ as in the South India Scheme. All the ministers at the 
time of Union and all future ministers will receive episcopal 
ordination as ‘Presbyters of the Church of Lanka.’ Lest any 
should suppose that this suggests a different conception of the 
Presbyerate than that which has been received in the undivided 
Church, there is the frequently repeated statement of Intention 
to reassure them on this point. It may be noted further that in the 
place of ‘the wider exercise of your ministry’ which appeared in 
the formula for commissioning bishops in the edition of 1949, we 


now have ‘acknowledge you to be now possessed of the fulness ° 


of the ministry of this Church in which are joined together our 
diverse ministries.’ (p.21). Here surely is the recognition of the 
episcopate as possessed of the ‘plentitude of the priesthood’. It is 
satisfactory to see that ‘a permanent Theological Commission’ is 
to be established to ‘act as an advisory body to the Church and 
‘its Bishops on all questions of faith and order.” (p.28). 


In regard to the crucial question of Relations with other 
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Churches it should be noted that ‘The fact that other Churches - 
do not follow the rule of episcopal ordination will not preclude 
the Church of Lanka from holding relations of communion and 
fellowship with them.’ (p.29) This should be read in connexion 
with what is said in the Preamble: The uniting Churches .. . 
desire .. . that the Church of Lanka should regulate all its actions 
by the principle that it should maintain fellowship with all those 
branches of the Church of Christ with which the Churches from 
which it has been formed have severally enjoyed such fellow- 
ship.” (p.6) 

Space forbids the mention of more than a few salient points. 
In the section on ‘Membership’ the expression “Justified by grace 
through faith’ (1955) replaces ‘Justified by faith through grace’ 
(1949), a commendable change. Provision is made for a Selection 
Board to adjudicate the admission of candidates for the Ministry. 
The decision to accept a candidate apparently rests with the 
Board (p.41). Religious Associations are to be recognized, thus 
apparently the recognition of Religious Orders is envisaged. 
Preaching by deaconesses is evidently contemplated (p.44). It is 
not clear whether it is intended to permit the holding of the 
Service of Prayer and Dedication for those who remarry after 
divorce in church or not. The possibility of annulling by eccle- 
siastical authority a marriage between persons who have been 
divorced in a civil court is provided (p.63). 

Section V of the Scheme embodies the Ordinal. The only 
serious criticism which can be made of the forms which are 
included is that the eucharistic rite in which they are set follows 
the Anglican rite of 1662 (1928) far too slavishly. All its defects 
reappear. It seems strange that the Negotiating Committee 
should not have sought expert advice of competent liturgical 
scholars, and thus be protected against the perpetuation of a 
eucharistic Order, which sooner or later must be seen to be in 
need of revision. The practice of the ‘undivided Church’ would 
seem here to offer some salutary suggestions. It seems odd that 
in the ‘Ordination Preface’ for Bishops and Presbyters, the form 
should begin as is proper with the Salutation; not so in the case 
of the ‘Ordination Preface’ for Deacons. 

It will be seen from the above far from complete survey that 
the approval given to the Scheme in its earlier form by the 
Lambeth Conference of 1948 is not lacking justification from an 
Anglican standpoint. It is satisfactory to see that most of the 
points in which the South India Scheme was particularly open 
to objection are absent here. Indeed we are presented with a 
number of quite admirable statements of doctrine, on Church. 
Ministry and Sacraments. One outstanding difficulty however. 
remains. If relations of full communion are established between 
the projected Church and a non-episcopal communion, will it 
be possible for the Church of England to establish relations of 
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unrestricted inter-communion with it? It is possible historically 
to provide precedents for the principle that churches which are 
in communion with the same church are not necessarily in Com-: 
munion. with one another. But is the Church of England, as 
a whole, ready to accept this principle? There are reasons for 


believing that it is not; unless it is, and until it is, grave internal 


difliculties in the Church of England are bound to arise, and 
these might have serious repercussions on the hope that any 
non-episcopally ordered body in England may be brought to 
the conviction that it can no longer dispense with episcopacy. In 
this, as in other things the restoration of sundered fellowship 
demands time. 


WHAT CATHOLIC CONCERNING 
EPISCOPACY 


By Bro. George Every, S.S.M. 


Pere Louis Bouyer of the Oratory is a distinguished French 
theologian, professor of theology at the Institut Catholique in 
Paris. A convert frém Protestantism to Roman Catholicism, 
whose account of his progress in Du Protestantisme a I Eglise 


is, I understand, in the course of preparation for publication in 


an English version, he is also the author of a study of Newman, 
and therefore an authority in Roman Catholic eyes, not only on 
the Protestant problem, but on the history of the Tractarians. 
He maintains that Anglicans, at least since the Oxford Movement 
have remained prisoners (1) of an idea of the bishop in which 
it was the more or less autocratic ecclesiastical administrator 
who is to the fore—and in which the trustee of the apostolic 
mission, “the ambassador of Christ”, sent by him as He was 
sent by the Father, and in consequence the pastor, the teacher 
of truth, the president of the eucharistic banquet, were almost 
left out of sight; and (2) of an idea of the ministry in general in 
which more was made of the distinction between “episcopate” 
and “presbyterate” than of the union between them, neither 
being satisfactorily elucidated. 


Addressing a Roman Catholic audience, Pére Bouyer lays the . 


blame for these defects on the influence of Catholic manuals 


at a period when they assuredly did not do justice to all that 
the Catholic tradition, in its fullness and completeness, contains 


of complementary and reconciling treasures. 
But here, it seems, he is more severe than just. Those elements 


1 In Istina, April-June. 1955, I quote from the authorized translation in 
Theology for January 1956. 
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in the Tractarian tradition which in his view are most open to 
criticism were certainly present in Tract one. How much in these 
and other early Tracts may be derived from manuals which 
Newman and Hurrell Froude brought back from their conti- 
mental tour the year before? Something perhaps, but it would 
be hard to prove that Roman Catholic sources added much to 
what they had already gathered from Martin Routh, the old 
President of Magdalen, and from older Anglican books. 

The common element in the Tracts and the manuals may be 
explained in four ways, by common sources, by common con- 
cerns which led the authors of Tracts and manuals to ask the 
same questions in their reading of the same’ sources, by direct 
dependence of the Tracts upon the manuals, and a little later. 
by the attention which Roman Catholic manualists were obliged 
to pay to the anti-Roman polemics of William Palmer’s 
Treatise on the Church. Of these explanations the common con- 
cern scems to me the most important for the points which Pere 
Bouyer finds significant. 

A reviewer in The British Critic in 1833, commenting on Arch- 
bishop Howley’s charge to his clergy,’ goes so far as to ask: 

“If the House of Commons pass a bill, putting an end to the 
Bishops’ seats in Parliament, had they not better add a clause 
abolishing the Church of England at once? If, which is barely 
possible, the House of Lords shall consent to such a measure, 
they will avoid a useless struggle, and give some éclat to the 
movement, by sending in their own resignations on the same 
day.” 

This is an extreme expression of the prevailing excitement. 
common to the older High Churchmen, to whom the Reform Bill 
seemed like the end of all things, and to those of the younger 
generation who believed that a breach between Church and 
State would not only leave the authority of the episcopate intact, 
but open a way to its exercise by liberating ecclesiastical 
authority from the shackles imposed by State policy in the last - 
three hundred years. The Tractarians inherited from older High 
Churchmen ‘an ambition to reform and restore the working of 
church discipline. They took for granted the conception of the 
bishop’s office assumed for instance in Bishop Edmund Gibson's 
Codex Juris Canonici (1713), where Gibson had himself out- 
lined his own plans for “separating the commissions of Official 
Principal and Vicar-General” in order that the moral and 
spiritual part of the bishop’s authority might be freed fromthe 
interference of lay judges, and restored to the clergy. The Trac- 
tarians indeed differed from most of the older High Churchmen 
in that some of them were prepared to contemplate the exercise 
of spiritual authority without the support of coercive sanctions 


2 no XXV,-art. X, p. 222. 


‘from the civil power. But Gibson himself, as I hope to show 
elsewhere, was prepared to entertain this idea. I see no evidence 
that the more advanced Tractarians, such as Hurrell Froude, 
whose largest work was on Becket, saw any defects in the con- 
ception of episcopal authority which Anglican bishops in the 
seventeenth century inherited from their precursors in the Middle 
Ages. Ecclesiastical reformers in the earlier period were on the 
whole more critical of the medieval clement in our church insti- 
tutions than the Tractarians, who too often saw the Middle Ages 


through a romantic haze. ‘fi 
This, it seems to me, involved them in an uncritical attitude to 


the development of episcopacy in northern and western Europe 
between the time of Theodore of Tarsus (d. 690) and the Hilde- 
brandine reforms. If Theodore of Tarsus had succeeded in divid- 
ing England into a number of dioceses something like the size 
of Canterbury and Rochester, not much larger, in relation to 
population, than those of Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, bishops 
would have remained familiar pastors to their own compact 
dioceses, rather than feudal princes and great officers of state. 
His relative failure, largely due to the obstinacy with which 
‘S. Wilfrid clung to the possession of minsters endowed by him- 
self, or entrusted to his keeping by friendly kings and queens, 
produced a new kind of ecclesiastical province, reproduced in 
Germany by S. Willibrod and S. Boniface, and in Scandinavia 
by S. Anskar. This more than anything else produced the 
medieval conception of a prince-bishop, later imposed on the 
Italian churches by their Frankish conquerors. The reforming 
Popes of the Middle Ages were indeed concerned to find a way 
of correcting the worst consequences of this, but while the Trac- 
tarians were sufficiently anti-Papal to be critical of Hildebrand 
and Innocent III, they hardly seem to have recognized the neces- 
sity which drove the Papacy to limit the authority of prince- 
bishops. 

On the continent similar conditions produced somewhat 
similar consequences. The Gallicans and Febronians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were by no means enthusi- 
astic admirers of the great medieval Popes. Febronius himself, 
John Nicholas von Hontheim, was an apologist for those great 

erman archbishops whose authority they had depressed. His 
De Statu Ecclesiae et legitima Potestate Romanae Pontificis was 
first published in 1763. In this he shows some acquaintance with 
English writings, and it seems to me not improbable that he 
studied some of the Fathers, and some early collections of 
canons, in the same English and French editions which were 
used by the Tractarians. The influence of his book, and of 
_ books like it, was certainly potent in the seminaries in the fifty 

years that followed, when Gallicanism was favoured for political 
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reasons not only in France but in the Austrian dominions under 
Joseph IL and his successors. Episcopal Gallicanism’ persisted 
after 1815, when the bishops, with few exceptions, were no 
longer feudal princes. But in France at least, and probably 
elsewhere, their power over their parish priests was greater than 
before. Ultramontanes had fewer reasons for resenting their 
pretensions, which seldom came into conflict with the claims 
of the Holy See. . 

Whatever the precise reason, if we compare the treatment of 
the episcopate in manuals published in the 1830's with the 
common opinion of the Middle Ages, or in the seventeenth 
century, it is clear that the bishop’s position in the hierarchy 
has improved. A convenient instance is the third edition, 
published in 1839, of Jnstitutiones Theologicae ad usum 
seminariorum, by J. B. Bouvier, Bishop of Le Mans. In his 
section on the episcopate,‘ he asks first whether it is a sacra- 
ment distinct from the presbyterate, and notes that “the old 
writers, as Hugh of St. Victor, the Master of the Sentences, 
Bonaventura, Scotus, and §. Thomas”, hold that it is not, and 
that they are followed by several more recent of authors, such 
at “Henriquez, Comitolus, and Billuart”, but he holds that it 
is a sacrament distinct from the presbyterate, relying on the 
testimony of Scripture, of his interpretation of the Council of 
Trent, of S. Leo, and of Greek ecclesiastical historians, unknown 
fo the Middle Ages. He allows that Trent did not define the 
superiority of bishops over presbyters to be jure divino, but 
holds that this arose out of a doubt as to the source of their 
power of jurisdiction, and not from any doubt as to their 
superiority in order. As we shall see, such positions were strange 
to the Middle Ages. zt 

The Abbé Louis Saltet, in his important study of Reordina- 
tions, published in Paris in 1907, took occasion to remind his 
readers, in connection with the Papal schism of 1378-1417 that 
the Middle Ages had a tendency to distinguish, in regard 
to the conditions for the validity of sacraments, between the 
acts of bishops and those of priests . . . The priesthood, which 
conferred a character, seemed much more. independent of the 
power of jurisdiction than the episcopate, to which was ascribed, 
generally speaking, not a character, but only a power, which 
some would describe merely as a simple delegation. In time of 
schism, the validity of episcopal acts must therefore appear more 
subject to doubt than that of priestly acts. 

To escape from this embarrassment an old opinion was 
exhumed, according to which a simple priest could confirm the 


3 As distinct from “Parliamentary” or anti-episcopal Gallicanism. See E. 
Preclin in the Fliche-Martin Histoire de L’Eglise, vol 19, 1955, pp. 221-233. 
4 Vol IV, pp. 29-35. 
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faithful and ordain other priests. By this theory, it would not 
matter if there were no bishops; the transmission of the power 
of order was indefinitely assured, for the power of ordaining was 
attached to the sacerdotal character, which, in the opinion of 
all, is independent of jurisdiction. Unfortunately, this was to 
neglect an essential element in the theory. Some former authors 
certainly say that a simple priest has the power to confirm, and 
to ordain priests: but they stipulate one condition: delegation ~ 
given by the Sovereign Pontiff. In time of schism, this delega- 
tion cannot be presumed: the remedy revealed its own in- 
effectiveness.® 

These paragraphs are written from the point of view of a 
Roman Catholic. An Anglican or a Protestant might note 
that belief in the possibility of presbyteral ordination of 
presbyters by delegation from the Holy See assumes that the 
superiority of bishops to priests is not something involved in 
the nature of the two orders, is not jure divino, by ordinance of 
Christ, but a determination of the Catholic Church. This was 
in fact the explicit opinion of S. Jerome, “magis consuetudine, 
quam dispositionis Dominicae veritate”’.* In the absence of much 
other evidenee, this opinion was very generally assumed by 
scholastics and canonists of the Middle Ages. Therefore those 
who rejected the superiority of bishops to priests in the sixteenth 
century were carrying to its logical conclusion not the rejection 
of unwritten apostolic tradition, but the rejection of canon law. 
The/question was canonical, not theological.’ The Church of 
England retained episcopacy with those parts of the canon law 
of the Western Church as Church and Realm were agreed in 
receiving. The Lutherans and the Reformed, in rejecting the 
canons, rejected the canonical regulations which confined the 
consecration of bishops to other bishops in an apostolic 


succession. | 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the state of the 
question changed, as much more early material on problems of 
_ church order became available to scholars in every communion. 
Roman Catholics, both Gallican and Ultramontane, acquired a 
new interest in defending the divine or apostolic institution of 
episcopacy, the superiority of bishops to priests jure divino, and 
the sacramental character of consecration to the episcopate. Such 
views were still rather uncommon when the Oratorian Jean 
Morin wrote his great book on Ordinations, first published in 
1655. The matter was still in dispute among Roman Catholics 


® Les Reordinations, Paris, 1907, p. 367. 
© On Titus c. 1, v. 5. Elsewhere, no doubt, he implies the contrary, but 
implications have little interest for medieval canonists. 

’ S. Peter of Poitiers (d. 1215), quoted by B. J. Kidd in Validity: Name 
and Thing, Theology reprints, no 15, 1937, p.7. 
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in the eighteenth century, as it was and still is among ourselvés. ~ 


Anglicans played a part in the formation of higher views of 
episcopacy, as the most important new evidence that could be 
used to establish the primitive importance of bishops was the 
Ignatian letters, whose text was established by Ussher and 
Pearson. Pearson’s Vindication of Ignatius is in the Patrologia 
of Migne. So also are Dodwell’s dissertations for the Oxford 
edition of Cyprian, published in 1682 by Bishop Fell. Henry 
Dodwell (1641-1711)* was among the most persistent and 
systematic champions of the new way of looking at the apostolic 
succession. Many Anglican High Churchmen had reserves about 
accepting his theories, while ie still valued their spiritual rela- 
tionships with continental Protestants who had either departed 
from episcopal government, or retained bishops whose conse- 
cration must be denied, if the consecration of bishops by bishops 
were jure divino, and not simply a matter of universal church 
custom. But those who did accept Dodwell’s views were led into 
extreme positions where the Tractarians could not follow them. 
The Tractarians neither introduced nor restored the doctrine of 
the apostolic succession, but rather toned down the more extreme 
form of the older High Church doctrine, by allowing the validity 
of lay, and so of Wesleyan baptism. 

Anglicans have no reason to be ashamed of the part which 
their fathers played in establishing the genuine text of the letters 
of S. Ignatius, in exploring the implications of S. Irenaeus and 
S. Cyprian, in the use of primitive tradition to interpret the true 
meaning of Holy Scripture. As Pére Bouyer says, “the return to 
sources is characteristic of Christianity today .. . All that is best 
in Protestantism tends to be a search for, and a rediscovery of, 
the true tradition.” At the same time he is right to remind us that 
our conception of the episcopate may still be coloured by the 
size of our dioceses. We need to meet the claim of the Scottish 
parish minister that he is a bishop, not by denying his conception 
of the episcopal office, which is at least partly right, but by 
enquiring into the nature of his commission from the Church. 
The question of the relationship between the episcopate and the 
presbyterate is complicated, and some of us may think that 
Roman Catholic writers, including Pére Bouyer, are here held 
back from complete appreciation of the primitive sources by 
respect for scholastic tradition, and loyalty to the Tridentine 
decrees, but we can hardly hold that a doctrine of the apostolic 
succession rediscovered by patristic scholars has the authority 
of that which has always, everywhere, and by all been believed. 


* See an article of mine in Theology for November 1952. I have examined 
the. growth of Dodwell’s influence in England in a forthcoming book on 
The High Church Party 1688-1718, to be published by the S.P.C . for the 
Church Historical Society. 
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THE MONASTIC LIFE AND PRAYER 
FOR UNITY 


A conference given to the Clerics at Abtei Niederalteich, 
September 9th, 1955. 


By Dom Benedict Ley, O.S.B., Novicemaster of Nashdom Abbey 


“Unum in Christo” is inscribed over the door of this Abbey, 
and my impression is that it is in process of being inscribed on 
your hearts. At any rate the charity with which I have been 
received here makes it evident to me that prayer for Unity is 
_ an essential part of your Monastic life as it must be a part of 
any true Monastic life anywhere. For the Monastic life is simply 
the living of the Christian life as fully as possible. It is a man’s 
completé response to Christ. Indeed a Monk is one who seeks » 
to make real actual and manifest in his own daily life St. Paul's 
great words in Galatians chapter 2:20-21. “With Christ 
| hang upon the cross, and yet I am alive; or rather, not I; it is 
Christ that lives in me. True, I am living here and now this 
mortal life; but my real life is the faith I have in the Son of GOD, 
who loved me, and gave himself for me.” Now no one can aim 
at such a complete surrender to Christ wxhout seeking not only 
his own edification in Christ but the edification of all the other 
members of Christ, their perfect integration in Him. For, if you 
seek truly to enter into Christ, to let Christ’s life possess you 
ever more deeply, then, your very life must be an effective prayer 
for the Unity of all Christians. 

And so—as I see it—prayer and work for Unity is something 
positive because its aim and object is the integration of all the 
Baptized into the fulness of the One Body of Christ. And how can 
you assist in this great work except by your own deepest integra- 
tion in that fulness? So, though I am an Anglican, I say to you 
that if you would win us to a greater fulness of life in the One 
Body which we all entered when we were Baptized, you must be 
wholly Catholic, completely loyal to all the discipline and teach- 
ing of the Roman ‘Catholic Church: It was because my friend 
Abbé Paul Couturier of Lyons had such great faith in all the _ 
Roman Catholic Church teaches that he could arouse in his | 
separated Brethren a desire for unity with her. He saw clearly 
_ that the more his separated brethren deepened their hold on 

and lived by the very same truths that they believed in common 
with Rome the nearer they-would move to Rome. This is why he 
always came back to the primacy of the Spiritual_life in ali his 
work and thoughts about Unity of Christians. And this is why 
you must always see # Thursday’s candle for Unity a direct call 
from GOD to each one of you to be as Christian as possible a 
true and perfect Monk. I must stress this point because it seems 
to me quite vital. It is very easy to be interested in Unity or to see — 
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the great need for it, indeed, the terrible scandal of our divisions; » 
but unless you do more than this you are already incurring the 
judgment of the Church of Laodicea, of the lukewarm, for you 
are not gfving yourself up to Christ’s prayer “ul omnes unum 
sint!” 
Unum in Christo—these words above the Abbey door and on 
the Abbot's crest, his motto, summon and compel you to the 
fullest living of the Christian Jife to the utmost fidelity in it. Now 
the truest mark of anyone’s insight into the meaning of the 
Christian life is surely the extent to which he is adorned with. 
Christ’s own humility, has the MIND of Christ. “Yours,” says 
St. Paul to the Philippians (2: 5-9) “is to be of the same mind 
which Christ Jesus shewed. His nature is, from the first, divine, 
and yet he did not see in the rank of Godhead, a prize to be 
coveted: he dispossessed himself, and took the nature of a 
slave, fashioned in the likeness of men, and presenting himself 
to us in human form; and then he lowered his own dignity, 
accepted an obedience which brought him to death, death on a 
cross.” Self-abasement, self-noughting, self-denial, humility, all 
this is demanded from us by St. Benedict in the 7th chapter of 
the Rule. But he does not ask for self-denial just for the sake of 
self-denial. No Christian practices mortification for the sake of 
mortification. No. St. Benedict calls us to deny ourselves to 
humble ourselves because this is the only response we can make 
to the great Reality of GOD, to what GOD is and because GOD 
is. The secret of all the exercises of humility he gives us is the 
fear of GOD. “Primus itaque humilitatis gradus est, si timorem. 
Dei sibi ante oculos semper ponens.” Now Abbot Delatte of 
Solémes tells us in his Commentary on the holy Rule that the 
fear of GOD in this passage means our awareness of GOD, our 
looking at Him who is ever looking at us. Taking, then, this 
definition as our guide it is easy to see how each of the twelve 
degrees follow from the exercise of the fear of GOD. 
Thus, in the first place, in the first degree, our awareness of 
_... GOD, our looking at Him and to Him, who is ever looking at 
us leads us to remember all that GOD has commanded, the > 
. dreadful fate of those who despise Him, the eternal life prepared 
for those who fear Him and so to keep ourselves from every kind 
of sin. The fact that we are ever in the presence of GOD should 
lead us to allow no deliberate thought that could displease Him | 
or that is contrary to His Goodness. It is nota matter of not 
"thinking bad thoughts because they are bad, but of turning from 
them to GOD because HE is so infinitely good. Our looking at 
GOD, then, will keep us vigilant against the indulgence of self-_ 
will and so against the delusions into which self-will can lead us. 


Self-will can so easily make ways seem right to us which are ‘in | 
fact evil and wrong and will separate us from GOD. Our looking | 
at GOD will keep us from indulging in the pleasures of the 
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senses. Since GOD is ever looking at us to see if -we are attentive 
to Him and seeking after Him this first degree of humility 
requires us to practice that self-abasement inherent in obedience 
to the Commandments of GOD and in so doing to avoid all that 
could displease Him or separate us from Him. The First degree 
leads on to the second “that a man love not his own will nor 
delight in fulfilling his own desires but imitates that saying of the 
Lord I came not to do mine own will but the will of Him who sent 
me. Note that this second degree means a real step forward an 
advance on the first; because it is one thing to avoid self-will and 
another not to love one’s own will or delight in getting one’s own 
way. Looking at GOD and to GOD to what HE is leads us to 
appreciate His sovereign rights over us, the greatness of His will, 
ever giving us the existence we enjoy. We come from GOD that 
we may go to GOD. 

Now St. Bernard teaches us in his book “De Gradibus Humili- 
tatis et Superbiae” that the first two degrees of humility belong 
to life in the world. It is only with the third degree that we come 
to consider Monastic Spirituality. For the third degree is “that a 
man subject himself for the love of GOD in all obedience to his 
superior imitating the Lord of whom the Apostle says: He was 
made obedient even unto death.” Here we find the first explicit 
reference in this chapter of the Holy Rule to the motive of. the 
Monastic life and Monastic obedience—for the love of GOD, 
the deliberate choosing of GOD in preference to self-charity is a 
love of preference. In entering the Monastic life you chose to 
enter totally. into Christ’s own obedience to the Father, to fol- 
low Him in His subjection as Man, in His Human nature, to the 
Father (Vide St. John 8:29). You cannot live in subjection to 
the Superior and practice true Religious obedience for the Love 
of GOD without entering more deeply into Christ, without 
becoming more Christian, another Christ. So here again you 
notice the intimate and vital connection between the Monastic 
life and prayer for Unity. Every act of Monastic obedience is a 
real work for the integration of all Christians in the fulness of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Now St. Paul tells us in Remade Vill “that GOD has destined 
us to be moulded and fashioned into the image of His SON. 
This, of course, is why we shall meet in our Monastic life with 
things that are hard and contrary to nature. For we cannot 
become truly Christian, effective prayers for Unity without enter- 
ing into Christ’s Passion, His bitter sufferings for HIS Church 
(vide Ephesians 5:25-28).'And so the fourth degree of Humility 
is that if in this very obedience a Monk meets with difficulties 
and contradictions and even injustice he should with silent mind 
hold fast to patience, and enduring neither tire nor run away, 
for the Scripture saith: He that shall persevere to the end shall 
be saved. And showing how the true disciple ought to endure all 
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things, however contrary, for the Lord, it saith in the person of 
sufferers; For thy sake we are put to death all the day long. We 
are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. Then, confident in their | 
hope of the divine reward, they go on with joy to declare: But in ) 
all these things we overcome, through him that hath loved us.” 
Is is by the practice of this 4th degree that you advance in the 
Christian and Monastic life. Because it is in the trials and diffi- 
culties you meet with that you learn true self-knowledge, you 
own weakness and nothingness of your self, and utter need of 
GOD and of His grace. It is one thing to see in theory the sense 
and truth of Christ’s words “without Me ye can do nothing” and 
another thing to know their truth by experience and so begin to 
advance in the spiritual life. For all progress in the spiritual 
life, the Monastic life, is a progress in Christ’s own humility. AIF 
that makes us depend more on GOD alone or adhere more com- 
pletely to Christ is an honour and a privilege we cannot estimate 
here and now. So to persevere in the power.of Christ in the 
trials of the Monastic life—ipsa obedientia means, as I sce it, 
the monastic life—to accept without murmuring to self or to 
others all the crosses that come to us must improve our prayer 
for unity our work for Una Sancta. This is surely obvious. 
Because St. Benedict ends this 4th degree by showing us how the 
Monk who shares in the patience of Christ in adversity grows in 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, in the authentic Christian spirit. “Sed 
et praeceptum Domini in adversis et iniuriis per patientiam 
adimplentes, qui percussi in makxillam praebent et aliam, 
auferenti tunicam dimittunt et pallium, angariati miliario vadunt 
duo, cum Paulo Apostolo falsos fratres sustinent, et maledicentes 
se benedicent.” 

The humility of the fourth degree leads us on to become as 
little children—sicut parvuli—to treat with our Heavenly Father 
as His adopted Sons in Christ. For to be open with your Abbot 
about your difficulties, temptations and faults, as the Sth degree 
demands, is regarded by St. Benedict as an act of trust in the 
Lord, a direct turning to Him by seeking His help from and 
through your Abbot. It is not the Superidrs aid-you seek- it is 
GOD'S, given you through him, He has set over you. So do ) 
remember that to be simple, direct and straightforward in all | 
your dealings with your Abbot is a sure way of growing in the 
spirit of adoption, of living as a Son in the Son. So even to seek | 
out the Father Abbot and tell him what is troubling you will 
make you a better prayer for Unity because more like Christ. f 

A little child does not fuss or worry or give himself airs, 
indulge in self-complacency. He lives in the love and care of his 
parents. So the Monk who has learnt the loving kindness. of 
GOD in his filial dealings with his Abbot does not yield to self- 
concern, He practices the sixth degtee of humility “si omni 
vilitate vel extremitate contentus sit monachus! et ad omnia quae 
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sibi iniunguntur, velut operarium se malum indicet et indig- 
num—” Thus his fear of GOD leads him to live like a child in 
his heavenly Father’s hands, to say in all things, however poor 
and mean, the prayer so dear to Abbot Coluba Marmion 
“Father receive me as thy beloved son”! His awareness of GOD 
his attention to GOD'S immense and pure generosity to him 
leads-him to see the utter insignificance and unworthiness of his 
response to such gratuitous giving so that he cannot but esteem 
himself a bad and worthless workman “dicens sibi cum Propheis: 
ad nihilum redactus sum et nescivi; ut iumentum factus sum 
apud te, et ego semper tecum.” When a man realises he has 
nothing of his own, nothing he has not received, and that GOD 
is the author and inspirer of any good he may appear to do; he 
can only say with St. Augustine “I am glad to be nothing, 
because if I was something GOD would not be everything.” But 
when we say that truly not only shall we refrain from drawing 


attention to self by complaining to others about the treatment 


we receive or by boasting of how successful our work is, we 
shall believe in our inmost heart we are lower and viler than 
all. For not only are we nothing of ourselves we are even less 
than nothing since we have sinned against GOD. As you can see 
from the Holy Rule it is here in the seventh degree that the 
Monk is fully conformed to Christ made like HIM, who was 
made sin for us and could say “Ego autem sum vermis et non 
homo, obprobrium hominum et abjectio plebis.” If the Monk in 
the 4th degree tastes something of the Night of the Senses here 
in this highest degree of humility: he knows by experience the 
much more awful Night of the Spirit and is led through it and in 
it to that perfect lave of GOD which casts out fear, is cleansed 
and purified by thé Holy Spirit. And so he becomes a perfect 
prayer for unity, is wholly given like Christ in sacrifice to GOD 
for it. 

Abbot Delatte takes the first 7 degrees as dealing with the 
interior life, our inward humility disposition and behaviour. The 
last 5 degrees deal with its outward expression. Thus in the 8th 
degree we have the avoidance of singularity, of any attempt to 
assert self by being different in some little way to your brethren. 
The 9th and 10th degrees bid us refrain from self-assertiveness 
in speech and laughter. The 11th tells us thatewhen we speak we 
should do so humbly and gravely and reasonably; and the 
twelfth commands us to abstain from curiosity to be recollected 
in manner and deportment. But the fact that these 5 degrees 
deal with your external practice of humility does not lessen 
their great importance for you. St. Bernard shows us that if we 
neglect them by, for example, indulging in curiosity and talka- 
tiveness we shall soon go down the ladder, follow the degrees of 
pride, and so become less and less like Christ less an effective 
prayer in HIM for Unity. So do remember; that to be buried in 
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the Community in this actual part of the One Body of Christ— 
8th degree—to be vigilant against impulsiveness in speech and 
in laughter—9th and 10th degress—to dip your tongue in the 
wisdom of GOD before you speak—IIth degree—and to be 
mindful of the truth that GOD is ever judging all you do or say 
will make you more like Christ, integrate you more deeply in 
the Fulness of HIS Body, build you up in HIM and so integrate 
more in HIM all your separated Christian brethren wherever 
they may be. = 

Run through in your mind these twelve degrees of humility, 
look at the picture they give you of the perfect Monk, and, as 
you do so, you cannot fail to see that he is a-ving image of 
Christ. So be ever grateful for and faithful to the teaching of 
this 7th chapter of the Holy Rule and the opportunity it provides 
you of becoming daily more like Christ and so a better prayer 
and sacrifice for Unity and the Una Sancta. The practice of 
these twelve degrees mean, of course, your crucifixion with 
Christ your hanging with Him on His Cross; but they mean also 
your partic’~ation in His triumph. So as you practice these 
exercises of humility or discipline. you will have an ever deeper 
assurance of the certain advent of the visible unity of all Chris- 
tions under the one common Father of them all, His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII. You see you cannot enter into Christ’s Sacrifice 
without already tasting of its victory. For Christ’s sacrifice com- 
prises not only His Passion anddeath but—as the Canon of the 
Roman Rite shows—His Resurrection and Ascension, His self- 
oblation and GOD'S ‘acceptance of it. So in entering into His 
self-donation you enter surely into GOD’S acceptance of it This 
is why those who pray and give themselves forthe Una Sancta, 
for the visible unity of all Christians have an invincible confi- 
dence in its advent. May I end this conferefice by telling you of 
an offering for Unity and GOD’S acceptance of it? 3 

In August, 1946 or 1947—I forget. which—there died in 
Rome a young Italian girl aged about 28. She had been a 
Postulant at the Trappistine Convent at Grottaferrata. But ill- 
health compelled her to leave. A friend of mine, a Medical 
Doctor, now a Priest, Mgr. Penitenti, was asked by the Abbess 
of Grottaferrata to visit this girl ‘r h ital and do what he 
could for her. He found that she had offered her life for Unity 
and was dying of tuberculosis in the bones. Since her days were 
then so brief he got permission to receive her into his own 
house together with her Sister who was a Religious. There she 
received all possible care until her death. By the Bishop’s per- 
mission she was allowed to make solemn Benedictine vows on 
her death bed taking the name of Maria Eugenia—Eugenia in 
honour of the Pope, whose Christian name, as you know, is 
Eugenio—She was so wasted and reduced by her disease that 
she literally fell to pieces. Yet, as she died she was heard to 
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pray “O GOD let me fall to pieces but let all Christians fall 
together!” 

“Let me fall to pieces but let ali Christians come together.” 
That surely is the prayer of a Monk who keeps the 7th chapter 
of the Holy Rule. That is the prayer of a Monk of Niederalteich 
Abbey serving GOD working for the Una Sancta under an 
Abbot whose motto is UNUM IN CHRISTO. 


REVIEWS 


THE SPIRIT, THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS 
by J. G. Davies, Faith Press, 1954, 12/6. 

Here we have a study in the difficult and neglected doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. After surveying the Old Testament background, 
the author deals with the relation between the Son and the Spirit 
in the New Testament and contends boldly for their distinction 
in the writings of St. Paul and St. John. But the core of the book 
is to be found in chapters IV-VI where the Church is considered 
successively under its scriptural types of messianic community, 
temple, body and bride, and the two gospel sacraments are 
treated in relation to each of these aspects of the Church Then 
follows an interesting chapter on the relation between these two 
sacraments, and finally full treatment is given to those five com- 
monly called sacraments. For all his effort, however, it is difficult 
not to feel that the doctrine of the Spirit has receded into the 
background or to see the precise relationship between the earlier 
exposition of the Spirit and the later exposition of the sacra- 
ments; perhaps this might have been easier if the author had 
carried over the doctrine of double lordship, of Christ and 
Spirit, from his scripture exposition to his study of the church 
and sacrament, especially in the case of holy orders. Apart 
from chapters 1V-VI, the chief value of the book lies mainly in 
the abundant number of patristic quotations (which the author 
uses rather as St. Paul used the Old Testament in Romans 9-11), 


__ which are here brought within easy reach of busy readers. 


CHESLYN JONES. 


_. THE DOCTRINE OF ASSURANCE: by Arthur S. Yates, 
B.A., B.D., Ph.D. Epworth Press. 25s. nett. Pp. 221 + indices. 
On the 24th of May, 1738, John Weslzy had a spiritual experi- 

ence, at a meeting at Aldersgate, from which he afterwards dated 

his “conversion.”” He had long been an earnest and hardworking 

priest and a man of prayer; nor was this change an intellectual . 

one. The new element in his life was the assurance of salvation, 

which became a tenet of Methodism and is carefully examined 
and expounded in this book. It is admirably done, full in treat- 
ment, easy in style, and well indexed. 

Two points should be made clear: Wesley’s Assurance is an 


assurance that one is now in a state of salvation, not that one 
will always persevere in that state. The latter is the Calvinistic 
form of the doctrine, but Wesley rejected Calvin's determinism, 

The second point is that in his later years Wesley taught that 
Assurance is not an essential accompaniment of a state of salva- 
tion, but a privilege which all Christians should seek. 

It appears, then, that what Methodism really means by 

“assurance approximates to what Catholics mean by * ‘sensible 
consolations”, making allowance for the emphases peculiar to 
Methodism. But it is the teaching of Catholic spirituality that 
sensible consolations should not be sought: they are-to be wel- 
comed when they are granted to us and received with thanks- 
giving, but the souls must not repine in their absence but look 
up to God in loving patience. This is a very serious difference 
indeed, since it deals with such an important matter as our 
prayer life: but for the same reason it is a matter that can be 
discussed without acrimony: discussion of such matters would be 
more likely to unite than divide us. 

In a postscript, Mr. Yates shows what is for him the import- 
ance of the study: “The widespread urge for certainty in religion 
partly explains why some converts have been attracted to ‘Funda- 
mentalism’ on the one hand, or at “Roman Catholicism’ on the 
other. Generally speaking, the sure guide in the former is the 
infallible Bible, while in the latter it is the infallible Church . 
There is another way, a way which I trust this book has helped 
to make clear... It is the certainty which comes when, as 
Paul says, the ‘Spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are children of God’.” 

We may err by too mechanical an interpretation of the cer- 
tainty of the Holy Scripture, or of the Tradition of the Church: 
we are bound to err if we ascribe certainty to the feelings of our 
hearts. We do not deny Mr. Yates’ contention that Feeling should 
have a place in Religion: we cannot agree that its place should 
be to convey certainty. 

Here again is a basic difference of aliade affecting the most 


_important- part of our lives, our prayers. Questions such as these 


are not commonly raised in discussions on Faith and Order, yet 
if ever Unity is to come, such things must be taken into con- 
sideration. Such a book as this is therefore most valuable. for 
the very fact that we are compelled to disagree with it. . 


~ WOOF. 


Communications ‘for the Editor and Annual Subscriptions to 
Faith and Unity, which may begin at any time (minimum sub- 
scription, post free, four shillings a year), should be sent to the 
Secretary, C.D.C.P., 6 Hyde Park Gate, London, S. W 7. 
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